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turn of duty with the rest of the garrison, and was a
keen, observant spectator of all that passed. The
liability of the French troops to panic, the native dread
of well-served artillery, the ease with which a small
disciplined force could keep a native army in check,
were lessons not to be lightly forgotten. It was a time
when a writer in the Company's service had little to do;
and it is not surprising that a man of Olive's energetic
temperament should have elected to enter the army. In
1747 he asked for and obtained a commission as ensign;
and in the following year he showed, at the siege of
Pondicherry, some of those soldierly qualities which, in
after years, won for him the admiration and confidence
of the troops. Upon one occasion, whilst the French
were making a vigorous sortie, he ran back from the
advanced trench to bring up powder to the battery in
which he was serving. The incident gave rise to a
remark that he had quitted his post from fear. Olive,
on hearing what had been said, went with a friend to
the officer who had made the remark, and insisted upon
instant satisfaction. As they were retiring to settle the
dispute the officer, who was following, struck him on
the ear. He at once drew, and his example was followed
by his opponent, but before they had crossed swords
they were separated. A court of inquiry was held, and
the officer who had defamed Olive was ordered to beg
his pardon at the head of the battalion. The court,
however, unwilling to break him, took no notice of the
blow. After the siege had been raised, and the troops
had retired upon Fort St. David, Olive demanded
satisfaction for this last insult, and when it was refused
he laid his cane on the officer's head, and told him he